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down to the Indian lowlands. Far inland lie the inmost
ridges, which from the coast cannot be distinguished from
the more advanced chains and transverse sections, often
projecting far into the plains, above which they rise in a
succession of steep rocky barriers to the Tibetan table-
land. The southern foot of the main ridge is skirted by
the marshy " Tarai," forming a watery hollow trough of
great depth, extremely favourable to the growth of a
luxuriant and even rank vegetation, but also perpetually
shrouded in noxious exhalations rising from the dank
ground. The Tarai, which traverses the British and
Xepal frontier for nearly 500 miles east and west, lies at
a lower depth than the plains from which it is separated
by the outer and lowest ridges of the system.

A prominent feature of the Himalayas consists of the
narrow gorge-like valleys of the advanced spurs, entirely
destitute of waterfalls, and seldom presenting favourable
sites for human abodes. But a few of the more gently
sloping valleys, at elevations of from 6000 to 7000 feet,
have been chosen for the summer retreats and sanitaria
of the English officials, and even these are occasionally
subject to sudden and destructive landslips.1

The Himalayas may be divided into a western, a
central, and an eastern section. The first begins at
Mount Nanga-Parbat (26,629 feet), where the Indus
suddenly trends southwards between Kashmir and Gilgit.
Although there are here no well-defined ridges, there are
several longitudinal valleys between which the Indus and
other rivers flow for hundreds of miles before they can
find an outlet southwards. Here also several peaks,
besides the Kanga-Parbat, rise above 23,000 feet, the
Nanda-Devi attaining an elevation of 25,661 feet.

1 In the year 1880 the station of Nairn Tal was partly destroyed by
one of these landslips, which partly filled in a lake at the foot of the
hills.